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Everyone needs a philosophy of life 


Do you know what things in life are really important to you? Do you know 
how to go about achieving them? 
Your basic philosophy — the way you look at life — affects everything you 


out these questions. 
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Or take that time your friend Joe asked you to help him with the 
whole semester's algebra just before the exam. Perhaps you immediately 
said yes, feeling that nothing was more important than answering a friend's 
5.0.5. But maybe you said no, because you felt you needed the time to 
study English — an A in that subject was important to you. Perhaps the 
А in English wasn't the important thing. Maybe you just felt, *Why should 
I help Joe? In this world it's every man for himself." Or you might have 
refused because you'd promised to practice with the basketball team or to 
help with the school's clean-up campaign. 

The way you act or feel in such a situation reflects your philosophy 
about people and how they should act toward each other. The first reaction, 
agreeing to help Joe, would show that you felt just as responsible for your 
friend's welfare as for your own. The second and third reactions would 
show that you put your own welfare first, although in a different way in 
each case. The fourth reaction might show that for you the welfare of the 


group (the team, the school) was more important than the welfare of one 
person (your friend). 


What's in it for you? 


Suppose your daily actions and feelings do depend on a basic phil- 
osophy. The important things are still the feelings and actions themselves. 
Why is it necessary to discuss the philosophy behind them? 

There are a number of reasons. For one thing, 
fully about the main feelings behind your actions, 
happier with a different philosophy. You may wa 
looking at things, and along with it, some of yo 
(You may want to decide differently about suc 
helping your friend with algebra.) 

But whether or not 
help you in many ways: 

First, discovering what thin 
you some new ideas, even if 
round out your philosophy. 

Second, it will help you to see which of your day-to-day actions are 
de e and which ones will lead most directly to what you want 
out of life. 


when you think care- 
you may decide you’d be 
nt to change your way of 
ur daily aims and actions. 
h things as helping or not 


you change your philosophy, thinking about it can 


85 are really important to you may give 
you keep most of the old ones, It may help you 


Third, since you'll have a better idea of what’s important, you'll be 
better able to choose between goals when there are two or more in conflict 
with each other. (For exam 


ple, should you hel : d 
English? ) you help your friend or study 


Fourth, it will help you get what 


И you want, since you can achieve 
your goals only if you know what they a. 


re. 


Deciding what's important to you will help you to choose between two goals. 


Fifth, a realistic look at yourself, your aims, and the world around you 
will help you discover, not only tlie things you want to achieve but those 
that you can achieve. Аз a result, you'll be better able to accept both suc- 
cess and failure. 

Sixth, it will help you in your relations with your family, friends, 
teachers, and others. For you'll be clearing up your ideas on how to act 
toward these people. 

Seventh, it will help you to carry out your role as a citizen in the 
community, the nation, and the world. 


Rounding out your philosophy 


Once you start thinking about your way of looking at life, you may 
discover that you don't yet know all the things that are really important to 
you, all the ideas or feelings you want to live by. 

This can be an uncomfortable state of affairs. You may feel you want 
things to be different from the way they are, but you may not know quite 
how you want them to be. As a result, you may try out different things — 
buying a new dress, trying out for the track team, collecting records — but 
you still don't feel that you're on a definite path to what you want. Only 
after you decide what your goals are, in the light of what's really important 
to you, can you go about changing things to suit you. 


By doing some careful thinking you can discover which things are 
really important to you, which things you'll continue to want after you 
have them. These are the goals that suit you particularly and that bring 
you satisfaction. You find out what they are only as you learn more about 
yourself. Very often, just asking yourself the question, “What things, ideas, 


and feelings are most important to me?" can start you on the road to 
discovery. 


The ladder of aims 


Thinking about your philosophy can help you decide which of your 
aims are most important to you, and which are less important. As pro- 
gram chairman of your club, you may devote weeks to planning the spring 
dance. But you'll spend much more time studying chemistry, because it is 
important to your future that you pass the course. You may burn the mid- 
night electricity for hours studying for a history exam, but you'll burn it 
a lot longer and harder when you're mapping out a plan for getting your 
first job or deciding whether to go to college. 

Some goals are only of immediate importance, while others are of 
more long-range importance. Goals have a way of arranging themselves 
one above the other, like the rungs on a ladder. Until you've thought about 
what the things are on the top of your ladder—until you've found out what 


you really want to achieve — you won't know whether the successive rungs 
will be worth your while. 


Avoiding a standstill 


Asking the question, “What’s really important to me?” may help you 
to work out some of the doubts that seem to spring up now and then. Per- 
haps you have sometimes thought that many of the ideals or attitudes you've 
grown up with are not really acceptable to you. Maybe you feel that Mom's 
prescription of "not too much social life" is not in line with your ideas or 
that your father's political convictions are far behind the times. Pérhaps 
you have serious doubts about going to college, although your parents 
have planned on it for years. 

н Such doubts may cause you a good deal of difficulty. You can't quite 

ignore your family's ideas, but on the other hand you would like to develop 

your own. As a result, you may find yourself standing uncertainly between 

the goals you think you want for yourself and the ones you feel your 

family or friends want for уои: 

i i cu eid this: Ану decision about what attitudes or ideals you vill 
come from you yourself. Unless you decide “that’s for me 
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on the basis of your own needs and desires, your decision won't be satis- 
fying to you. Part of growing up is developing your own attitudes and 
ideas. This doesn't mean that you'll always be moving away from what 
your family and friends believe in. Many of their desires and goals will 
also satisfy you. Besides, the desire to please others and to have them think 


HOME 
HOM romics 


A desire to have others think well of you may be part of your philosophy. 


well of you is an important ingredient in your philosophy. It will guide 
your actions to a large extent. 


Getting what you want 


Thinking about and developing a philosophy of life will help you get 
the things you want after you've discovered what they are. 

Nothing that's worth while, from winning a football game to having 
a lot of friends, just falls into your lap. To win a game, the squad prac- 
tices long and hard, memorizes old plays and devises new ones. To make 
and keep friends, you develop certain social skills (such as good manners 
and consideration) and you learn to give as well as take. But because you 
know the goals will be satisfying, you feel these skills are worth developing. 

You must take a long careful look at both yourself and the world 
around you before you decide what goals are really for you. And it's just 
Циз kind of careful looking that helps you map out a plan of operation for 
achieving those goals. It helps you see realistically just how to go about 


getting that track letter or that A in Latin. And being sure these things are 
really what you want, will make you more willing to work for them. 


For better or worse 


The very process of finding out what you want to achieve gives you 
practice in sizing up situations and deciding what you can and cannot 
achieve. 

Suppose you find that no matter how hard you try, Latin keeps right 
on being Greek to you or that track letter continues to outdistance you by 
a mile. Perhaps you find that no amount of effort will enable you to get 
the summer job you want or a date with the girl (or boy) you admire. 
What can you do then? The answer is: Accept the situation and find new 
goals you can reach. 

As you take a good look at the world and yourself, you'll discover the 
difference between what you can and can't do. Perhaps you just aren't built 
for track or for A’s in Latin. Instead of trying to achieve the impossible 
(for you) or sitting around and feeling sorry for yourself, the smart thing 
is to change your goals and try for what is possible. You can go out for 
baseball or work for an A in art. In that way, it’s more likely that you will 
get the success you want, and will be satisfied with what you get. You won’t 
blame yourself for not being all sorts of impossible things from a princess 
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I ^ А 
f you can't attain 9ne goal, find a new one that you'll be able to reach. 


to a knight in shining armor. You'll know that the down-to-earth goals 
you've chosen and are working for are especially suited to you. 


The shoulds 


We've been talking about the things you want and how you can get 
them. What about the things you should do? They certainly are included 
in the ideas and feelings that guide your actions. 

The shoulds you think about most are probably those having to do 
with other people. "Should I ask for the car Saturday night when I know 
Dad wants to use it?" *Should I lend Jack my camera?" Shoulds, like 
goals, arrange themselves one above the other. Аз you learn more about 


` yourself, you'll decide which shoulds are most important to you and act 


accordingly. 

Probably it has been impressed upon you that you have certain re- 
sponsibilities—whether it's getting good grades, helping around the house, 
or taking care of your little brother on Saturdays. You'll be able to carry 
out your responsibilities and obligations to others more eflectively if 
you've thought about and adopted them of your own free will, rather than 
having them forced on you. A well-thought-out system of your own personal 
shoulds (commonly called Ethics) can act as a guidepost in your relations 
with your family, friends, and community. It can show you, in day-by-day 
situations, your duties as son, daughter, student, friend, and later as hus- 
band, wife, employee, employer, and just plain Joe Citizen. 


Developing your philosophy 


So far we've been discussing why a philosophy of life is important. 
But how can you set about developing your own philosophy? How can you 
discover what you want out of life? How should you treat other people, as 
individuals and in groups? How should you act toward people whose aims 
and ideals are different from yours? 

In this booklet we will take a close look at what many people have 
thought and said about these questions. We will also talk about ways in 
which you can develop your own philosophy or understand more clearly 
the one you already have. 


Ways of life 


Ho’ do you go about finding a way of life that suits you? Where can 
you start? 

A good first step would be to look around a little, examine many dif- 
ferent ideas and theories. You have plenty of opportunity to do this right 
at your fingertips — study the goals which the people you know have 
chosen for themselves. 

By observing what others have set up as goals, you may find some 
that will also suit you. You may, on the other hand, disagree with what 
you discover, But this at least will make clear what it is you don’t want. 
Even if you already have a fairly clear idea of how you want to live, а 


glance at the goals of people around you will help you in understanding 
and getting along with them. 


You as observer 


Of course, it’s often very difficult to sit back and observe in order to 
learn things about the people you know. For one thing, you don’t want 
just to observe. You want to share the feelings and activities of your friends 
and family. Also, you are too close to them to be completely scientific about 
your findings. 

Learning from observation is difficult, too, because people do or say 
things for many different reasons. Janet and Elaine may both be reading 
a book, seeing a movie, or square dancing. But Janet may be a carefree 
sort of person who believes “Live for today, and let tomorrow take care 
of itself,” while Elaine is more serious-minded, always worrying about the 
future. Both girls are doing the same thing, but for different reasons. 5° 


it’s difficult to tell from their actions what each considers to be. the im- 
portant things in life, 
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The best way of learning how your friends and family feel about things 
is to discuss the matter with them. Ask them questions about the things 
in life that are important to them. Although they may never have thought 


Discussion will help you find out what friends think is important in life. 


out their ideas clearly, they probably will be able to give you some inter- 
esting information about their attitudes and feelings. 


The past and the present 


Throughout the ages, people have searched for a philosophy to live 
by. You can learn a great deal by looking at some of the ways of life 
which different men and groups of men have written about at one time or 
another, and which have been handed down to us over à long span of years. 
These ideas can also help you in the difficult job of learning more about 
your own friends, for most people have adopted to some degree the opin- 
ions held by various philosophers of the past and of our own day. 

Let's investigate briefly some of the main philosophies that have stayed 
with us through the years and that influence the thinking and living of 
people today. 


The quiet way 


Perhaps you know someone to whom the quiet, thoughtful life is all- 
important. Buddha, a famous sixth century B.C. philosopher, and his fol- 
lowers believed it was. They felt that you could escape suffering only by 
forgetting yourself as an individual and becoming one with the universe. 
They believed you could achieve this by contemplation. 
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Now probably you have grown up believing that you should do as 
much as you can to develop yourself as an individual, that you should 
discover and make the most of your own special abilities and talents. So 
the Buddhist idea may seem strange to you. Actually, it is not so strange 
to our day and age as you might think. 

For one thing, the Buddhists have always felt, as many other people 
do, that the material things of the world (in modern life, the bathtubs, 
the TV sets, the cars, and so on) are much less important than qualities 
like gentleness, humbleness, and helpfulness. Some of the people you know 
probably feel that material things alone don't bring peace of mind. You 
yourself may have found that an act of kindness you performed made you 
feel more at peace with the world than even winning your track letter 
or buying the jalopy you wanted. 


Also, many members of 
dhists do, 


becoming 
“joiners” 


present-day religious groups feel, as the Bud- 
that individuals should try to lose their particular selves by 
part of a larger spiritual being (God). And how about the 
you know? They get satisfaction fro 
or from giving time to the Red Cro 
feeling that they’re temporaril 
forgetting themselves in fact, 


m helping a political party 
ss. Part of this pleasure comes from the 
y forgetting their particular needs and goals, 
by working for a larger cause. 


The pleasure-as-you-go plan 


In one way, a group called the Hedonists were much like the present- 
day people who believe in “living for today.” This group was founded by 
the philosopher Aristippus, who was born in Greece about 435 B.C. He 
believed in a pleasure-as-you-go-plan. In fact, he said that happiness was 
pleasure, and that pleasure was what all men should aim for. 

By “pleasure” he meant about the same thing you do when you say, 
“I sure enjoyed that book,” or “This is a delicious fudge sundae.” It’s the 


feeling you get when you enjoy bodily or mental activities. Aristippus 
believed that experiences ha 


He felt'that passion, or exc 
In other words, 


. And the intelligent man can use his mind to dis- 
cover just how far he c 
where pleasure become: 
Avoiding pain 
Epicurus, another ancient Greek Philosopher, also believed that p 
should look for pleasure in life, But he placed more importance on avoid- . 
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ing pain. You feel pain, he argued, when you want something you can't 
have (that Saturday night when you wanted the car and Dad said no, that 
dress you wanted which you couldn't afford). Therefore, he said, you 
avoid pain either when you can satisfy all your needs or when you have 
no needs that call for satisfaction. But, he pointed out, you can't ever hope 
to get everything you want, so it is wiser to train yourself not to want 
much (not to want the car or dress). You're probably familiar with this 
idea. Ап important part of growing up is realizing that you can't be 
happy if you want things that are impossible for you to get. 


You won't be happy if you want things that are impossible for you to get. 


Another belief of Epicurus was that the pleasures of the mind are 
more important than the pleasures of the body, mainly because they last 
lónger. The body, he believed, is influenced too much by outward condi- 
tions of health or wealth to be relied on as a source of pleasure. You can 
only enjoy food delicacies or perfumes if you can afford to pay for them, 
or a game of tennis if your physical condition is good. But the joys of a 
calm mind, he said, are lasting and therefore should be a more important 
aim. One pleasure that lasts for a lifetime is better than a thousand that 
last for an hour, he felt. 


The happy medium 


Aristotle, a Greek philosopher born in the fourth century B.C., had 
different ideas about what makes people happy. He started out with the 
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fact that man is a complex sort of animal, a mixture of all sorts of needs 
and qualities. He has a body that wishes to feel pleasant sensations. He has 
sympathy and love for other people. But. most important, for Aristotle, 
was the fact that man has a mind; he has reasoning power, and this makes 
him different from all the other animals on earth. Since this trait is man's 
very own, Не will be happiest when living a life which uses it. 

And what kind of life is that? asked Aristotle. The answer he came 
up with was: A virtuous life, one that is guided by reason. Let's see what 
this means in terms of day-to-day living. 

According to Aristotle, life should be lived as a compromise, as a 
middle point between extremes. The virtuous man doesn't indulge in ex- 
cesses in any one direction. He is generous; he is not extravagant or 
stingy, however. He has pride; he is neither vain nor humble. He shows 
courage; he is neither reckless nor timid. In other words, he hits a happy 
medium in his qualities and actions. 

The business of deciding just where the happy medium is — where 


you step over the line; for instance, from courage to recklessness—Aristotle 
has to leave largely to each individual. 


But suppose you have trouble deciding where to draw the line. Then, 
says Aristotle, you should get the advice of someone more experienced than 
yourself who has had practice in making these judgments. This might be 
your sister, mother, father, brother, or just an older friend. 

Aristotle believed that a certain amount of pleasure automatically 
accompanied the kind of life he described. But he didn't feel, as the 
Hedonists did, that people should seek this pleasure. They would simply 
have it if they led a well-rounded life that took into account what was 
good for the body and the mind. 


Everything happens for the best 


Some of the groups we've mentioned were concerned with escaping 
pain or with finding pleasure. But now we come to a group which felt 
that both pleasure and pain should be completely disregarded in our 
decisions about what kind of life to lead. 

These men, the Stoics, thrived at about the same time as the Epicu- 
reans. The group was founded about 300 B.C. by Zeno, another Greek 
philosopher. 

Zeno and his followers believed that nothing ever happens by chance- 
Everything, they said, is guided by a divine intelligence — by God. 
According to this theory, both the 4 you received in math and the sprained 
ankle you got from falling down the stairs, were part of a plan, or law 
of nature, devised by God. And since everything is dictated by God, who 
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is good, the Stoics said that everything which happens must be for the 
best. Therefore, they reasoned, when you're dissatisfied with something 
(that sprained ankle, for instance), it’s because you aren’t seeing the 
larger picture.. The world is like an artist’s masterpiece. Parts of the pic- 
ture, when seen by themselves, may appear to be ugly. But if you look 
at them as parts of the whole work, they become necessary contrasts: that 
help make the masterpiece beautiful. 

Since the world is run. by. a divine plan, the Stoics felt that your aim 
should be to discover the plan and then live your life according to it. In 
day-to-day living, this would mean looking at the events in your life, both 
good апа bad} as part of the beauty of the universe. It would mean exer- 
cising qualities like temperance; courage; prudence; justice, patience, and 
generosity — all of which are in harmony, for the Stoics, with the divine 
plan. However, you: must develop these attitudes and qualities not because 
they. give you pleasure, but because they are in harmony with God’s 
will and plan. 

How is it possible to develop such a way of life? The Stoics’ answer 
was, “Master your emotions.” People can learn the divine plan and disci- 
pline themselves to follow it, only by using their reason, their minds. They 
will be swayed from doing this only if they let their emotions get in the way. 

This Stoic idea may seem far removed from your own life. But actually 
you have probably followed this philosophy at times. You may. have done 
things like minding your kid sister or washing: the windows, just because 
you knew it should be done. Perhaps: you didn't expect or receive any 
reward, and maybe you didn't even get any pleasure from the job. You did 
it because it was the right thing to do. 

The Stoic attitude of getting rid of emotions may have helped you 
over rough spots in your life. Getting rid of or overcoming fear may have 
made it easier for you to go to the dentist to have a tooth pulled. And 
the attitude that “Everything happens for the best” probably has helped 
you see some failure or disappointment in a more hopeful light. 


Nothing matters after all 

“Oh, he doesn’t take anything seriously; he’s a real skeptic!” Have 
you ever described anyone this way? It’s possible, because bu people 
have adopted the ideas of the Greek philosophers called Skeptics. 


The Skeptics felt that there was no way of knowing when one thing 


was better or more important than anything else. Their aim in life was 
lize you can’t know what’s worth 


peace of mind. They felt that if you rea : 5 
worrying about, you won't worry and you'll achieve this peace of mind. 
The Skeptics believed that the world and human life are so com- 
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plicated that a person can't possibly know what's best to do. There is no 
way of predicting the outcome of any action, they said, and therefore the 
wise man will do nothing at all. The way you learn things, they said, is by 
observation and reason. But knowledge gained in these ways is not to be 
trusted. Besides, reason can't lead to the truth, because if it did all philoso- 
phers would agree. And they don't. Just look, they said, at the different 
ways in which people observe the same things. 

How should the wise man act? He must make no judgments and take 
no action. He must withdraw from life and refuse to act or believe. Then 


Some philosophers felt you should withdraw from life and refuse to act. 


he will have peace of mind. If a time comes when he is forced to act for 
Some reason, it is best for him to follow the customs of the group — to do 
what most people do. 


x ign 9f us don't go along with the Skeptic philosophy as a whole. 
We don't want to stop acting and believing in things. But all of us turn 
into Skeptics at times. In a crisis, it’s sometimes a relief to think, “After 
all, how do I know 


Em el that ten years from now it will matter to me whether 
m elected class treasurer or get that formal I want.” Also, the Skeptic 


Ne D suspending judgment, of taking things with a grain of salt, may 
ave helped you avoid making rash decisions. Maybe you didn't let your- 
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self be swayed by enthusiasm for that suit, coat, car, or bike — and were 
glad later. 


The root of all good 


Socrates, a great Greek philosopher and teacher, felt that men could 
be happy only if they spent their lives searching for knowledge — knowl- 
edge of themselves and others and of the world around them. А man will 
be happy, Socrates said, if he is virtuous, or good. And you become 
virtuous by attaining knowledge. Each person, he said, looks out for his 
own welfare, and if he knows what things are good for him he can't help 
doing them. Some people do foolish things, but this is because they are 
mistaken in what they think is good for them. Actually, ignorance is the 
source of their trouble. Knowledge shows people that virtuous acts are 
good for them. 

But what is this virtue, or goodness that men should seek? Plato, a 
student of Socrates and a famous philosopher in his own right, divided the 
virtues into four types — temperance, courage, wisdom, and justice (fair- 
mindedness). By using your reason and examining particular instances 
in which you feel someone has acted justly, or courageously, or temperately, 
or wisely, you can learn how to apply these virtues to your own life. 


The Christian way 


The earliest Christians didn't place much importance on knowledge. 
For them, accepting and loving God was the most important thing in life 
and the only one that could bring happiness. They believed that God 
spoke a simple language of love which even the most ignorant person 
could understand; God was a father who loved all mankind. Happiness on 
this earth and in the next world could be reached by having faith in God's 
existence and in what he could do for you and by being a good person. 

*Being a good person," means for the Christians pretty much what 
it did for Aristotle and others. It means being temperate, just, courageous, 
wise, and so on. But Christ emphasized one virtue more than any other — 
charity, love for one's fellow man. It meant that you would take care of 
stranger and friend alike as if they were your brothers. Even if a man 
should strike you, you would "turn the other cheek." You would not 
harm him. 

The virtue of hope went along with charity. It meant believing in 
God's infinite goodness, and in his forgiveness of your sins. You could 
hope for happiness on earth and a place in heaven if you loved and 
served God. 


Christ himself is, of course, the standard example of what it means to 
live a life of love toward all men. Many people today follow Christ's teach- 
ings as best they can and try to live up to his ideas. Members of the 
Quaker faith are especially noted for their charity (willingness to help 
those in distress) and their belief in pacifism (turning the other cheek 
and not striking back). 


The greatest good for the greatest number 


Jeremy Bentham, who lived in the 18th century, had a philosophy of 
life similar to that of the Hedonists, but with certain differences. He be- 
lieved that people are governed by pleasure and pain. You should do the 
things in life, he felt, that will increase your pleasure, and avoid things 
that will lead to pain. 

Bentham felt that a pleasure could be rated by a number of character- 
istics. How intense is it? How long does it last? Is it certain or uncertain? 
Is it close to you or far away? What are the chances that pleasure will be 
followed by sensations of the same kind? What are the chances of its 
being followed by pain? To how many people will this be a pleasure? 

You can rate pleasures by measuring them against this list. Suppose 
you want to compare the pleasure of reading a good book with that of 
giving a party for some friends. You may think, *Well the party might 
be more fun (intensity), but the pleasure of reading the book might last 
longer (duration). I know I've got the book, but can't be sure the people 
I want will show up (uncertainty). Also, I'd have to plan the party, but 
I could read the book right away (nearness). It's likely that ГП be asked 
to a party pretty soon myself (repetition of the pleasure). Yet too many 
parties might mean I wouldn't get my homework done and my grades 
would go down (likelihood of pain). On the other hand, the party would 
be enjoyable to a lot of people while the book would only please me 
(number benefited). 

That last point was very important to Bentham. He felt that an indi- 
vidual should do not just what is pleasurable to himself, but what is 
pleasurable to the most people. This, he believed, would guarantee a per- 
son's own long-range pleasure, since under such a plan everyone would 
be doing what was pleasurable to others. Usually, he felt, acts that you 
perform for reasons of good will, the desire for friendliness, or for re- 
ligious feelings, contribute to the greatest good for the greatest number. 


The good person and the happy one 


You've probably noticed that most of the philosophers we've men- 
tioned talk about being a good person. They mention virtues like kindness, 
courage, generosity, pride, temperance, and justice as being important. 


These virtues mean pretty much the same things to people today as 
they did to the ancient Greeks. If your friend passes up a movie to help 
you with algebra, you feel that he's generous and kind. If your father 
gives you a chance to explain your side of the story when you disoLey 
him, you feel that he's being just and fair. 

Of course, your ideas about what actions are virtuous may change 
as you grow older. Perhaps you felt it was courageous to walk on top of a 
fence or ride a bike with “по hands" when you were younger. Now you 
feel it's the man who rescues someone from the river or the handicapped 
person who overcomes his handicap who is courageous. 


Peoples ideas about what is courageous usually change as they grow older. 


You can probably think of individuals — perhaps yourself at times 
— whose actions show that they have some of the other virtues the philoso- 
phers mention. 

This brief look at various philosophies should give you an idea of how 
different people, past and present, look at life. You will probably find that 
you, too, hold some of these ideas. Others may be new to you. All should 
help you in deciding what to believe in and how to act. 
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Living with differences 


OU can't possibly use all the ideas you come across when you begin 
to develop your own custom-made philosophy. If you did, you'd have a 
patchwork quilt to show for it! And the very fact that you'll be choosing 


some ideas and rejecting others means that you can't agree with everyone. 


It means that your philosophy may not jibe with that of your classmate, 
your friend, your brother, 


or sister. What do you do then? 
“Why do anything?” you may ask. “Why can’t I just forget about 
what ideals other people liv 


e by and go on about my own business? After 
all, it’s a personal matter, isn't it?" 


In one way, it is. But what other people believe may often affect you 
and your life. For instance, 


some of the rules voted by your student govern- 
ment may not meet with your approval. Nevertheless, you're expected to 
live by them, until you can vote the present rules or officers out and vote 
new ones in. Other people's beliefs are responsible for college entrance re- 
quirements, for higher taxes, for wars, all of which may involve you. 

So the ways in which people differ in their ideas, with each other and 
with you, are factors you must consid 


er in developing your philosophy. 
Differences can be lived with or fought over. 


Differences can be dangerous 


Unfortunately, many differences are settled only after great bitter- 
ness, if at all. Not lo 


ng ago a European delegate to the United Nations was 
asked, “Why don’t you open your sessions of the Assembly with a prayer?” 
His answer was, “Don’t you know that there is no pray-er and no prayer 
about which different, equally religious groups wouldn’t disagree? Don’t 


you realize that religion is one of the things men are still cutting one 
anothers’ throats over?” 


E 


ED 


Religion is not the only thing about which people fail to reach agree- 
ment. Árt critics may write savage attacks against each other because 
they disagree on how art fits into our lives. In local and national elections, 
candidates make all sorts of damaging accusations against each other, both 
because they want to win and because they stand for different political 
goals. And it's easy to see that wars like World War II and the Korean 
conflict have been fought over differences in political and economic ideals. 

In your own life, arguments with friends over school politics, or about 
what the aims of the club should be, may be bitter. Differences with parents 
over dates, smoking, and school activities can be upsetting to the whole 
family. The inability to get along with teachers or employers can be dam- 
aging to future plans. 

Since no one likes suffering, bitterness, or hostility, you'd think people 
would find some peaceful way of settling their differences. Why don't they? 

One reason may be that they develop certain attitudes that act as a 
kind of smoke screen between themselves and their opponents. Even if 
you can see a man through a smoke screen, you get a distorted picture 
of him. 


The know-it-all approach 


Let's suppose for a moment that you're on one side of this smoke 
screen. Through the haze, you begin to see your opponent — but he has 
an awfully blank, simple-minded look. You say to yourself, "This dope 
doesn't know anything. That's the only reason he's disagreeing with me. 
If he knew anything, he'd be on my side." In other words, you feel that 
you're very good at seeing both sides of every question—you can always 
see the wrong side and your side. 

You discredit your opponent by claiming that you're the only one in 
possession of all the facts of the matter. 

It’s true, of course, that in many arguments one person does know 
more than the other. But the know-it-all can't know all he claims to know, 
for no person is so godlike that he can say with certainty, *All points of 
view but mine are wrong." In fact, you probably know from your own 
experience that usually both sides turn out to be partly right, partly wrong. 

Unfortunately for the world, the know-it-all doesn’t just disagree with 
his opponents. He tries to convince them of his ideas, {f he has the power, 
he often reaches over and drags whoever disagrees to his-side-of the smoke 
screen. He is so sure that he is the only right one that he feels free to force; 
others to believe as he does. ) 3 

Hitler, for instance, felt that he had а direct pipe line;/to; the truth — 
that the Germans were supermen and had the tight both to destroy “in- 
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ferior" peoples and to conquer neighboring countries. He would allow no 
disagreement. Many people were sold on his ideas through propaganda. 
Many others were forced into submission through fear of the secret police. 
Many of those who disagreed were imprisoned or killed. 


The hiss-the-villain approach 


Through the smoke screen some people see their opponent not as a 
simpleton but as a well-known, two-legged creature with horns and a tail. 
They feel he is deliberately holding the opposing view, not sincerely, or 
because he believes it, but for his own selfish reasons, or out of spite. 


It’s not wise to assume that people oppose your views 


just out of spite. 


For example, in a hotly contested school election, someone may say 
to you: "Naturally you're anxious to have Jim Jones elected president. 
He's a friend of yours and will probably give you any school office you 
want. You don't care if the rest of the senior class suffers by having а 
terrible president." 

It's true that a person may argue for or against something for selfish 
reasons. But no one has the right to assume this about another person 


without proof. Maybe you're supporting Jim Jones because you sincerely 
feel that he will make a good president. 
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Like the know-it-all approach, the hiss-the-villian attitude often leads 
to the “villian” being forced to believe as his opponent does. 


The all-one-big-happy-family approach 


The third approach is accompanied by a kind smile. Our arguer says 
to his opponent: *Let's do a little digging, and I’m sure that under this 
seeming disagreement we'll find that we feel the same way on this issue." 

Sometimes this may be true. You may, for instance, argue with a 
friend about which will give you more independence — getting a job 
after high school or going to college. After some conversation you may find 
that your friend is talking about financial independence, while you mean 
the independence of living away from home. If this point comes up, you'll 
probably both agree that working and going to school mean independence 
but in different ways. , R 

However, the “all-one-big-happy-family” approach applies only in 
a limited number of cases. It overlooks the fact that many arguments are 
about real, underlying differences. ata 

Many good men — who practice virtues like kindness, justice, and 
temperance — may disagree on what a good life is. In the same way, not 
all skilled artists agree on art. You probably know excellent dancers who 
disagree on which style of dancing is best, and top-notch athletes who 
disagree on which National league team plays the best ball. In all these 
cases, the arguers may be equally skilled, equally honest, equally ко 
on the subject. When they disagree. therefore, their arguments must be 
equally important. 

Such arguments don't have to cancel out each other. If these people 
want to continue to be better men, better artists, better dancers, and better 
athletes, they must first recognize that here is a real difference of opinion 
and then £o on to learn by listening to their opponents. 


Getting somewhere 


The know-it-all, the hiss-the-villian, and the all-one-happy family x 
proaches all enable you to disregard or dismiss the argument es 
Opponent. They all are letting you say to him, “Your р ie at all 2» 
ote — whether it’s based on ignorance, hypocrisy, or sn t there 2 

ou avoid even considering the opposing View. i 

The three hee n Fair are usually used as eal 
devices by people who are afraid to look hard and long at о А ka 
ments for fear they themselves will be proved wrong: Su nd : pee 5 
aren't sure of themselves and so they refuse to admit to the world — and to 
themselves — that they could ever be wrong. 
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If you don't allow yourself to examine other people's ideas, you'll 
have a difficult time ever learning anything about the world or yourself. 
You'll always be seeing things through a smoke screen rather than in their 
true light. The important thing is to keep an open mind. 


Rummaging for things of value 


Since you can learn from others, even if they disagree with you, you 
won't want merely to criticize or pigeonhole their ideas. Instead, you'll 
rummage through those ideas to find whatever you can that's of value. 
Sometimes you may find nothing. But on occasion you may find some- 
thing of rare beauty and usefulness. It's like going through the attic. Per- 
haps you've been looking for a tennis racket and are disappointed to find 
it at last, warped and unusable. But if you keep rummaging, you may find 
an old locket that you can wear. 

In the same way, you may disagree with a friend about what the gen- 
eral purpose of your club should be. But in the course of the conversation, 
you may get some good ideas from him on specific goals (having a pro- 


ceeds-to-charity dance, helping in the Red Cross drive) that the club can 
pursue. 


What is valuable? 


In the attic you-found that different kinds of things have different 
value for you. What's valuable in a tennis racket? Its tautness, its balance, 
and all the other characteristics that make it useful to you in playing a 
better game. What's valuable in a locket like the one you found? Its 
workmanship, material, and whatever else about it makes you feel certain 
pleasurable emotions. In other words — its beauty pleases you. 

А value, then, is some quality that makes a thing seem worth while. 
Two different values — usefulness and beauty — were important to you in 
different cases. 

What other values are there? Plato, of whom we've spoken before, said 
there were three main values — the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
Truth is the quality we look for in all things scientific. A statement in 
science or in history is not valuable to us unless it is based on sufficient 
evidence — unless we can be pretty sure it's true. 

Beauty is the quality we look for in all the arts — in paintings, sculp- 
ture, ornaments, novels, and plays. Goodness applies to character. Justice 
is one of the names of goodness when it has to do with relationships be- 
tween people. Goodness is called usefulness when we talk about an object, 
and it is called piety when we discuss religion. 
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and in the other arts. 


Beauty i " 
У is the quality people look for in painting 


How do these values apply to our lives? Usually we feel that laws 


tod mu unjust; that they are valuable only if they are just, or fair 
peels ee (on we don't have laws that apply only to left-handed 
of abili o blonds. A teacher, in all fairness, grades students on the basis 
n rather than on how much she happens to like them. 
godis; pee applies to anything that is used by people to accomplish 
edre ap is valuable and worth while only if it has a good cutting 
und браз = the purpose for which it was intended. Often group 
plished "non actions are also judged by whether or not they accom- 
das? D d aims. (Did that campaign get the nomination for the candi- 
Pi к all that track practice help you earn your letter?) 
God ui "s holiness, describes the way we feel about religion — about 
M RE ot ler religious ideals we hold. What makes a religion valuable 
da -while to us? The answer lies in its ability to help us identify 
of — greater than ourselves, and perhaps to help us lead a life 


Accepting variety 


es, truth is the only one that must be 
ave to agree. Neither do 


holiness, beauty) that are 


Р Of these standards, or valui 
irae on by everyone. Religious men don’t h 
ists. These people are concerned with values ( 
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neither true nor false. So, if they have differing opinions, these opinions 
can be equally important and valuable. In fact, these differences help make 
life colorful and interesting. If religious men could agree on religion as 
scientists agree on truth, there would be only one church and one re- 
ligion. If all artists agreed, there would be only one kind of art. In all 
these fields the other man’s “error” may be only his way of seeking the 
truth. For you to think so makes you a bigger man. 


You have plenty of leeway, then, when you're disagreeing with some- 
one about politics, art, religion, and similar subjects. The other fellow's 
opinion doesn't have to cancel out yours, even though it may be as valua- 
ble as yours. With this in mind, you won't feel the need to reject his 
opinion or to impose your own ideas on him. 

This will also hold true for the more general kind of argument in 
which values or standards are measured against each other. Such argu- 
ments revolve around questions like, “Which is more important for the 
world, science or religion?" When you think about it, you'll realize that 
the two fields are different, they have different values, and are both im- 
portant in different ways. 


Almost any value you can name — beauty, material well-being, piety 
— will have people on its side. One or another of these values may be your 
main concern in life, but it may not be the main concern of your neighbor. 

Whatever your main concern, it is essential to realize that there are 
many other concerns that are just as important to others. The values we've 
mentioned, and many more, are fine in their own way and place. If you 
understand this, you will be able to live your own life, according to your 


own ideals, without trying to make other people believe as you do, and 
without worrying too much if they don't. 


Personal preferences 


The fact remains that, no matter how open a mind you have, no 
matter how receptive you are to new ideas, often you end up still pre- 
ferring your own ideas. Why? 

Д Suppose you and your friend Jeff are discussing what you want from 
life. Jeff wants to make a lot of money and have fun, while you want 
to be of service to people. In other words, Jeff believes that individual 
pleasure comes first (as the Hedonists did), and you feel you would like 
to contribute to the greatest good of the greatest number. There is no 
proof that either of these ideals is the better one. 
feeling; it's just there. Wh 
sonality and your friend h 


You can't prove a basic 
y? Probably because you have one type of per- 
as another. Your feelings and preferences about 
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T. 


many things are different from Jeff's. Such preferences, which cannot be 
proved but can just be felt, are behind most opinions. 


Nothing but the truth 


In any discussion of values, there is plenty of room for personal 
preferences and for differences of opinion. But how about arguments 
involving facts, in which there is only one real answer to a question? 

First of all, be on the lookout for value arguments masquerading as 
fact arguments. Suppose you and a friend are discussing who's a better 
French teacher, Miss Smith or Mr. Jones. It seems as if this should be simply 
a matter of piling up evidence and getting at the facts. Actually, you may 
think Miss Smith is better because she measures up to your ideal of what 
а teacher should be like. Your friend may be backing Mr. Jones because 
he expects different things from a teacher. If he agreed with your values, 
he'd probably go along with your conviction that Miss Smith is a better 
teacher. When you can reduce what seem to be fact arguments down to 
disagreements about values, opposing points of view can more easily be 
accepted. 

Nevertheless, there are fact arguments that aren't masquerading as 
anything else. What tack do you take with these? 

Usually, to decide on the truth of a matter, you use a combination 
of evidence and logic — in other words, specific facts and reasoning. For 
instance, on Saturday night you start getting ready for a date and discover 
that your favorite lipstick is gone. You know it was there earlier. Since 
it’s not there now, you figure that someone has taken it. Further, since 
your kid sister has been the only one in the house all afternoon, she 1s 
the logical suspect. (This is your reasoning.) When you find her in her 
room before the mirror, generously applying lipstick, you have evidence 


(fact) to back up your theory which was based on logic. 


Testing your facts 


the example above was based 
k being used. Generally, you 
most cases you'll be right. 


The fact which was used as evidence in 
оп your own experience — you saw the lipstic! 
tend to trust the things you see and hear, and in 
But facts come from other sources, too. 


Suppose you're in a discussion on ho ; 
cans. John Jones tells you that Europeans look down on Americans; they 


consider us boors and “suckers.” You may then ask, “How do you know?” 
John replies by relating personal experiences in which this attitude showed 
up — when he was in Europe, a hotel manager was rude to him, a waiter 


w Europeans feel about Ameri- 
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laughed at him for ordering incorrectly, and so on. Here is firsthand 
experience. But before you accept it as fact you must ask yourself: 

1) Is John telling the truth? Did these things really happen? 
You have to judge this by what you know of his character, by whether 
he seems to be telling the truth. 

2) If these incidents happened, did John interpret them cor- 
rectly? Perhaps he had done something he didn't know about to 
annoy the manager. Perhaps the waiter wasn't really laughing at him, 
but at something else. 

John might also argue “from authority" — that is, quote great writers 
or thinkers who agreed with him. You would then ask yourself, was this 
authority well-informed? You might read something about him to find 
out. And if the authority based his statements on personal experiences, you 
could question these experiences just as you questioned John's. 


Drawing conclusions 


We've discussed the facts of John's experiences. Now how about draw- 
ing conclusions from them? How can you be sure — or fairly sure — that 
these conclusions will be correct? 

First, you can ask yourself whether the facts are broad enough in 
scope and number to justify John's conclusion. You might question whether 
John's four or five personal experiences in Europe (even if they were 
true and interpreted correctly) were enough evidence on which to base 
the conclusion that Europeans look down on Americans. 

Second, you might ask, “Do the facts point only to this particular 
conclusion, or could they just as easily prove something else?" Was it 
certain that the waiter and the manager behaved as they did toward John 
simply because he was an American? They might behave that way to any 
foreigner. 

All these things must be taken into account when you read or hear 
something stated as fact. 


Differences can be helpful 


We've discussed why the other fellow's ideas can be just as important 
and valuable as yours in an argument on politics, art, or other subjects. 
And we've discussed why you might have certain preferences or opinions 
on any topic. But you want to keep on holding your opinions as a result 
of thinking and discussing, not because you have shut out all other ideas. 

Disagreement can help you see more clearly why. you have the prefer- 
ences you do, why you don't want the other fellow's ideas. Disagreements 
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"t agree with you. 


1178 а good idea to discuss issues with people who don 


also can teach you entirely new things; they may open your eyes to new 
values you hadn't thought about before. They can make you broad-minded 
enough actually to enjoy differences. 

In the matter of truth, disagreements can he 
and teach you to be careful about both facts and conclusions. This, in 
itself, will make you more secure about many things in your daily living. 
You'll be surer you're voting the right way in elections. You'll be surer 
of the suggestions you make for class or club activities. You'll be able to 
feel you're shouldering the responsibility of making careful decisions — 
one of the most important steps in growing up. 


lp you test your ideas 
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IV 


The people in yovr life 


H?v should people treat each other? More important, how should you 
act toward the people in your life? These are important questions. Your 
relationships with others — with your friends and family and people in 
general — play an important part in your philosophy of life. Philosophers 
have always been concerned about peoples’ relationships with each other. 
And with good reason. How you feel about others and how you act 
toward them can make your life experiences satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
Practically from birth onward, you learn ways of getting along with 
others. Certain already worked-out, agreed-upon ways of acting toward 
others — rules of living, or “customs” — have been handed down to you 
by your parents, your older brothers and sisters, your teachers and friends. 
Usually you follow them almost automatically — without question. 

You'll help an old man or a blind person across the street if you think 
he needs assistance. You'll hold back from hitting a younger brother or 
sister — or anyone for that matter — most of the time, no matter how 
provoked you are. You'll show good manners at social affairs by not 
monopolizing the conversation or being rude to people. Usually you'll show 
consideration and courtesy toward your family, friends, acquaintances, and 
even strangers. 

These customs are like the rules in a game of tennis. If the players 
don't abide by them, the game can't go on. It becomes a free-for-all. The 
rules of living we've mentioned keep life from becoming a free-for-all. 
They keep people on good terms and enable them to develop satisfactory 


relationships. 


Food for thought 


But do you owe people anything beyond abiding by the rules? Are 
you obligated, for instance, to sacrifice something you want if it will help 
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a friend? Should you risk your neck to save a drowning person you don't 
even know? If someone tries to harm you, how far can you go in pro- 
tecting yourself? Should you pay others back for injuries you receive from 
them? Short of the heroism of war, should you act “beyond the call 
of duty"? 

These are questions you can't answer automatically. And they're too 
big for hand-me-down solutions. They require your own thought and de- 
cision. It’s important that you work out satisfactory answers if your 
philosophy of life is to suit you. 


The starting point 


How you act, or want to act, toward other people depends on what 
you think they're like. For instance, if you feel that most people are greedy 
or dishonest, you won't be generous or sincere with them; you'll be wary. 
If you feel that, on the whole, people are kind and trustworthy, you're 
likely to be friendly and "giving" toward them. 

On the other hand, you may differentiate between people — feel that 
some are friendly to you, some indifferent, and some unfriendly. In this 
case, you'll probably act in different ways toward these various individuals. 
Let's look at how this works out. 


Dog-eat-dog 


Thomas Hobbes, a 17th century English philosopher, held the view 
that if men were left “a-doin’ what comes naturally" they would always 
be fighting. Man, said Hobbes, because of his nature, wants his neighbors 
Possessions as well as his own, and will try to get them. 

Many people feel that man is naturally greedy, that all life is a strug- 
gle for survival. Since there isn’t enough sunlight for all the trees in the 
forest or enough food in the world to feed all the animals, plants fight for 
a place in the sun, and animals compete for what food there is. À 

If you have this attitude, you won't feel obliged to act in a particularly 
kind way toward others, for you want your share of the good things in 
life and must compete to get them. Helping a classmate with French home- 
Work would be silly, since you're competing with him for good grades. 
You'll also be constantly on your guard, ready to defend your rights in 
case someone should try to take advantage of you. 
beliefs go further. They feel that since everyone 
as well be the same way. It's 
? This means that you're justi- 


Some people with these š 
else is out for what he can get, they might 
far better to be smart than to be a “sucker. 
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fied in going out after what other people have. You can sell them the 
Brooklyn Bridge or a non-existent oil well in Texas. 


Ovr brothers' keepers 


А brighter picture of human nature was painted by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, an 18th century English philosopher who set out to show that Hobbes 
was all wrong. He felt that man has a natural sympathy for other men, that 
he wants to help, not harm them. He would say, for instance, that your 
classmate really wants to help you with that difficult English assignment. 
Why? Because he gets pleasure both from knowing that you're pleased and 
from knowing that you'll think even better of him as a result of his 
kindness. 

If you feel as Shaftesbury did, you tend to expect the best of others. 
You believe that others are always willing to help you, and you feel that 


One group of philosophers felt men wanted to help each other in every way. 


you, too, should show good’ will in acts of kindness. Since you are not 
struggling with others (as Hobbes believed) you have no reason to harm 
them. The world is a friendly, not a hard, cold place. 


The go-your-own-way school 


Many people believe, as did the famous 19th century English philoso- 
pher, John Stuart Mill, that men have a capacity for accomplishing great 
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things if only they are left to their own devices. These people emphasize 
that the best thing you can do for your fellow man is to let him alone. 

You may have felt this way at some time. Perhaps you were building 
a bookcase or sewing a dress and people kept telling you how they would 
do it if they were in your shoes. Such suggestions may help, but they 
may also get you so rattled that you hammer your thumb instead of the 
nail or sew on a sleeve where a pocket should be. You then say to your- 
self, *If only they'd let me alone, I could accomplish something." And of 
course, you'd resent it if anyone interfered with your work by taking it 
over or destroying it. 

) Mill and his followers believed that you shouldn't interfere with others 
either by helping or harming them. They felt that following this rule would 
give people the kind of freedom that encourages variety in life. Only by 
going your own way, they said, rather then by slavishly following the 
suggestions of others, will you create a really original bookcase or dress. 

Naturally, if you expect your rights to be recognized, you must have 
respect for the rights of others and keep from interfering in their lives. Mill 
and his group believed that your right to your own ideas was strong 
enough to warrant your protecting it by force if necessary. 


Some objections 


We have just discussed three different attitudes toward people. The 
first, more pessimistic one, is often called "cynical" by those who point 
out that people holding this attitude may be missing a lot in life. After 
all, if you're always on your guard, suspicious of people, it's unlikely that 
you'll be able to develop any warm, close friendships. And life is pretty 
uninteresting and unsatisfactory without such friendships. 

The second, more optimistic attitude, is held by people who are 
Sometimes compared to ostriches hiding their heads in the sand. Critics 
of this attitude say that these “ostriches” often turn into disillusioned 
people. Because they expect so much from other people, as well as from 
themselves, they go through life with grievances toward others (who can’t 
live up to such standards) and a hangdog feeling about themselves because 
they have not come up to par. 

Some people feel that this attitu 
consider other people your friends,” they sa 
ing you as an enemy? And suppose your property, 
threatened by someone. Do you defend yourself, or j 
kind?" 

б Мапу people also criticize the third, 
being too cold. Your duty is not merely to let 
Say, but to help him. 


de is unrealistic in other ways. *Why 
y, “when they may be regard- 
or even your life, is 


ust keep on being 


“live and let live,” attitude as 
your fellow man alone, they 
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А great many of us use all these approaches toward others, but vary 
them depending on whom we're dealing with. You probably do this your- 
self in your day-to-day living. 


The Golden Rule 


For instance, you. might apply the ideal, “Help others as you would 
have them help you,” to: your family and close friends. (This is a varia- 
tion of the well-known: Golden: Rule.) Nobody can call you а head-in-the- 
sand ostricli if you expect the best of these people. They are close to you 
and have your interests at heart. 

You don't expect a stranger or casual acquaintance to come up to 
you and say, “ГИ send you through college.” But you: might expect’ your 
parents or an older brother or sister to do this if they were able to. 

Since you expect a great deal from the people who are close to you, 
you feel that you want to do things for them, too. You may. pass up a 


You probably feel you want to do a great deal for those closest to you. 


movie to help your father clean out the 
mother slip cover the living room Фиги: 
to help casual acquaintances this way, 


garage or spend days helping your 
iture. Probably you wouldn't want 
since you don't feel they are par- 
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ticularly concerned about you. The Golden Rule applies best to “golden- 
hearted" people, people whose tastes we like and whose lives we share. 


The Silver Rule 


Another rule most of us use in our relations with certain otliers is the 
Silver Rule: *Do not do to others what you would not have them do to 
you.” This is close to the live-and-let-live attitude we discussed before. 

It seems to apply best to people you don't know very well and for 
wliose lives you aren't directly responsible. These people do not, and: should 
not, expect you to do much for them. You'd be very surprised; and' proba- 
bly annoyed, if someone came up to you on the street and asked, “Can 
you spare a few thousand dollars.for a new house I want to buy?” You'd 
think, “What right has he to expect this of me?" 

But even strangers expect you to do nothing against them. Many of us 
are often tempted to make fun of, or even try to do away with, things that 
are strange or foreign to us. This includes everything from the different 
customs of newcomers to our country, to the peculiar habits of that old 
man living down the street. "The most precious of all rights of civilized 
man,” says Justice Brandeis, "is the right to be let alone." It is important 
that we learn to tolerate and accept the ideas and customs of others, re- 
marking about them, perhaps, but doing nothing else. The Silver Rule 
can help us do this. 


The Steel Rule 


5 The Silver Rule applies if the views or actions of others are not Harm- 
ìng us in any way. But suppose the man down the street develops a distaste 
for rose bushes, and invades your garden, determined to pull up those 
plants that happen to belong to you: 3 i 

You may first go out and explain that you feel he’s entitled to his 
own tastes — but only in his own garden! If this doesn’t work, you may 
50 in search of the nearest policeman, call your older brother, or if too 
ae bushes are flying, try to restrain him yourself while you yell for 
elp. 

In other words, you would act according to t 
let others do to you what you wouldn't do to them. A 
are people in the world who try to run other people's lives as well as their 
own. They may be petty tyrants, in homes, offices, and schools, or they 
тау be bigger menaces. like the dictators of the world. The communists, 
for instance, seem to respect no other rule than the Steel Rule. Many people 


believe that the way to deal with the “take-overs” who try to pull up our 


he Steel Rule: “Don’t 
э» Unfortunately, there 
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rose bushes is to use the Steel Rule approach. They feel, *What will happen 
to our rights if we don't stand up for them? It's our duty to defend our- 
selves against such attacks. We have a right to run our own lives. We have 
a duty not to let others do it for us.” 


Using the three-way approach 


This three-way, or varied approach, is based on the fact that some 
people are closer to you than others. It assumes that you do not have the 
same obligations to the stranger down the street or the citizen of Timbuktu, 
as you do to your family or your friends. 

But it doesn't mean that the Steel Rule is less binding than the Silver 
Rule, and the Silver Rule less binding than the Golden Rule. You must 
no more impose your will on a stranger than act unfairly to the people 
close to you. 

Many people feel that the varied approach is the most workable one. 
Jt doesn't set up goals too hard to reach. The rules change with the situa- 
tion, and it's in the specific, day-by-day situations that you have to decide, 
“How shall I act?” 

We've taken a longer look at the Golden-Silver-Steel Rule approach 
than at some of the others. This is partly because it's a kind of compro- 
mise, including many approaches. 

But it has been offered as a suggestion only to stimulate you to do 
your own thinking. You may, for instance, feel that the world really needs 


People will probably act belligerent if you expect them to act that 


way. 
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more love and less of a live-and-letlive attitude. You may feel that the 
Steel Rule is too hard, and that a softer approach would accomplish more. 
You may, in fact, feel most at home with one of the approaches we men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, or with one we haven't discussed at all. 


Thinking will make it so 


No matter what your main attitude is toward other people, it will 
affect the way they feel and act toward you. In fact, people usually act 
pretty much the way we expect them to. 

If you feel that it’s a dog-eat-dog world, and expect very little from 
others, most people with whom you come in contact will sense this atti- 
tude and react accordingly. This, to your mind, will simply be further 
proof that people are not to be counted on. If you believe that others are 
friendly, and act that way yourself, you'll find in most cases that people 
will be friendly. If your neighbor down the street sees that you are care- 
ful to allow him his privacy — to maintain a live-and-let-live attitude — 
he will probably treat you the same way. 

So your attitudes toward others will play a 
tionships with them. If you feel satisfied with your relationships, 
not, perhaps the secret lies in your approach. Think about it! 


big part in your rela- 
fine. If 
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You and the group 


55 FAR, you've been thinking about how to act toward the individual 

people in your life. But how about these people when they're in a 
group? It’s not always easy to decide how to act toward individuals, but 
sometimes it's even more difficult to know how to act toward groups of 
people. Your philosophy of life faces a big test when you're involved in a 
group. You will often find yourself in situations where your goals differ 
from the goals of others in a group. What then? 

If your classmates vote to have a Hallowe'en party and you don't want 
one, should you go along with the majority? Or should you let them know 
you disagree? And how about the community clean-up campaign or the 
drive that's on to collect money for a new playground? Should you help 
with such things? How important is it for you to "get out and vote" when 
you come of age? 

In other words, what part should you play in the many different groups 
in your life? What do you owe to your family, your friends, your com- 
munity, your country, and to the people of all nations — the citizens of 
the world? 

These problems may be easier to decide if you ask yourself, *What 
kinds of things do groups do for me? Why do we have groups anyway?" 


Why people get together 


From the time the cave man fir: 
because it meant better hunting, 
to heighten the chase and to keep 
together in labor unions as a me. 
conditions. There are similar gro 
bers of commerce and various 


st got together with other cave men 
men have joined together in groups both 
their stomachs full. Today workers group 
ans of getting better wages and working 
ups for promoting business, such as cham- 
associations of businessmen. Farmers join 
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cooperatives to protect their members. Your community, through its police 
force, keeps the burglar from your door. If another nation threatens your 
liberty or property by aggression, the whole country stands ready to protect 
you with its armed forces. Alone, you could never withstand the attack. 

Your school, directed by a group of educators, gives you knowledge 

` and helps you develop skills that equip you for living in the world. This 
knowledge has been built up over hundreds of years. You'd never have the 
time or ability to acquire it all on your own, right from scratch. 

Groups also help you ‘get specific things you may want. Take, for 
instance, a school election in which you want certain measures put through 
or particular candidates voted in. You must get together with other people 
to campaign for your cause if it is ‘to be successful. Yoür one vote can't 
do the whole job. 

And groups contribute to your enjoyment as well. Think of the good 
times you can have with friends. Such groups give you a feeling of com- 
panionship and belonging that you’d miss if you always were alone. 


Keeping the group moving 


Different groups, then, give you security, assure your safety, contribute 
to your knowledge and enjoyment, and in general help you get what you 
want. Therefore, it’s only reasonable for you to do everything you can to 
keep these groups in good operating condition. 

You might compare a group with a car. It will take its passengers 
where they want to go (toward a goal). But someone must supply the gas, 
repair the motor, and fix the flat tires (pay the dues, arrange for meetings, 
and so on). And someone must steer (decide what the dues are to be used 
for, what activities are to be pursued, and so on). If these things aren't 
done, the group will probably break down. Why? 


Qe > 
The answer is: Groups are made up of individuals. And we've seen 


how much individuals differ in their aims and the methods they use to 
achieve them. Suppose each passenger in a car has his own idea about 
Where to go, how fast to get there. and what roads to take. Unless the 
passengers reach some agreement, the car must come to à dead halt. If 
it's to move along and the passengers are to get anywhere, these differences 
must be resolved. In the same way, to have a Hallowe'en party, all the 
members of a group have to come to some agreement on how the money 
is to be raised, whose house it's to be at, and so on. Somebody has to decide 
these things. But who? One individual? A few privileged characters? 


Ev z 
eryone in the group? 
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Just how do groups accomplish things? And what part should you, as 
a group member, play? 


One man deciding 


Many nations and other, smaller groups have been run on the one- 
man's-say-so plan. Countries have moved toward war, taxes, good or bad 


Many nations and organizations have been run on the one-man-say-so plan. 


political policies, because the king or ruler decided that was the way he 
wanted things. Modern dictatorships have been dire examples of the one- 
man method of running things. 

In this situation, no back-seat driving is allowed. The driver makes 
all the decisions about where to go and how to get there. This, of course, 
does away with vocal disagreement and keeps the group moving. The 
driver, or leader, is interested in no one's opinion but his own. He decides 
what's best for everyone. Sometimes the group members are “sold” on the 
leader and his ideas. In other cases, the leader and his followers manage 
to get control of a group and then squelch disagreement by force. 

What part would you play in this sort of group? You probably 
wouldn't want to belong to it at all. But the fact is that at times you may 
have been a member of a group which, for some reason or other, had to 
move ahead on one person's orders. On the football or basketball team, you 
follow the orders of the captain who calls the plays in the game, even if 
you think he's all wet. The playing field is no place to argue. In the army, 
the orders of a superior officer must be obeyed without question. Armies 
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operate in emergencies, and the welfare of the many is temporarily more 
important than the rights of a few. 

Of course, the football situation isn't like a dictatorship because if the 
captain proves unsatisfactory. he can probably be voted out and a new one 
elected. And in a democracy, the Army is under the control of the people . 
through their chief representative. Its generals can be told to stop fighting 
at any time. But on the spot, in these groups, you owe it to the team or 
to your fellow soldiers to obey orders without argument. 


A group in the front seat 


Nations and other groups, too, are ruled sometimes by a small num- 


ber of people who are in agreement on where the group should go and 
1 if goals are to be reached 


how. This sort of arrangement is often essentia 
have certain skills 


by the group as a whole. The people in charge usually 
and knowledge which enable them to make decisions and to get people to 
agree to them. 

"There are examples of occasional rule of this kind in o 
try. The joint chiefs of staff control military matters. They ar 
to know what strategy is best since they have special military knowledge 
and skill. In the same way, we must follow the advice of medical men 
when we take public measures to control epidemics. They "know what is 
best for us" in such cases. 

You yourself have probably selected a few people to guide you on 
occasion. When you appoint a committee to decorate the gym for the 
prom, you leave the decoration decisions up to it. The people you select are 
the ones you feel have the most know-how and the best taste in such matters. 


ur own coun- 
e considered 


Voting “aye” with disgust 

How do our democratic groups of today resolve differences so that 
they can actually accomplish what needs to be d 

There once was an elected representative W 
vote with a set, sad formula: ^With discouragement,” 
chagrin, yes, Mr. President, with disgust I vote “Ауе” 

"This man obviously wasn't getting exactly what he wanted. He -vas 
agreeing to a goal or a policy because he considered it the least of a lot 
9f evils. He was compromising. 

Any democratic group is base 
Should have a voice in making decisio 
rarely agree on any issue, a decision is ma 
the members (the majority) want. 


one? 
ho always explained his 
> he would say, “with 


d on the idea that each of its members 
ns. Since all the members of a group 
de on the basis of what most of 
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Of course, no solution (as in the case of the disgusted representative) 
is ever completely satisfactory to everyone. But the decisions that are made 
do accomplish things. In government, they get the roads paved, the schools 
built, and the taxes levied. In other groups, they get funds raised, parties 
held, and teen canteens set up. 

Our own Constitution is a good example of compromise, At the Con- 
stitutional Convention back in 1787, two plans were suggested for repre- 
sentation in the proposed Congress. The people from the larger states 
wanted the number of representatives per state to be decided on the basis 
of population. Another group, from the smaller states, wanted each state 
to have the same number of votes. We adopted both plans—each state to 
be represented by two senators and by a number of representatives de- 
termined by population. This arrangement has proved very workable 
through the years, although at the time it didn't fully satisfy either group. 

Most of the groups you belong to are probably organized in the same 
democratic way as our Congress. In other words, each member has a voice 


'OMMITTEE 
MEETING 
TQDAY-3 


Most of the groups you belong to are probably run by democratic means. 


in the goings-on. Sometimes your opinions are outvoted because a majority 


of the group doesn't agree with you. On other occasions your viewpoints 
coincide with those of the majority. At still other times you are obliged 
to compromise. 

You as a minority 


А Suppose уоште one of the minority who objects to some of the de- 
cisions made by most of the members of your club. Your goals and theirs 
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just don't match. They don't agree with your ideas of what is important. 
What can you do? You might show your displeasure by causing a big 
fuss, by perhaps trying to take over the leadership of the club by force. 
This could cause a serious situation that would destroy the democratic 
make-up of the club. For instance, when Hitler took over the German 
government by force, opposing parties were abolished and there was an 
end to the democratic procedure of acknowledging different opinions and 
settling problems by compromise. 

и you, as a minority member of your club (or country), want to 
continue to enjoy the benefits of a democratic group, you'll try to change 
the mind of the majority by means of the ballot and the soap box—by 
your votes and by voicing your opinions. 


You as a majority 


of ies ig you agree wholeheartedly with the decision made by most 
ise e niue: You are on the side of the majority. You see eye-to- 
Ea them on what goals the club should strive for. Do you owe it to 
group to follow any particular rules then? 
al s you want the group to make the best decisions possible, you'll 
NAJS allow the minority to keep on objecting, to continue trying to change 
ба Good compromises are more likely to be made when all sides 
те heard. Then there's a larger selection of ideas from which to choose. 
Ma led may have noticed this yourself, when planning a party; perhaps. 
Ы ybe you alone can't seem to get a brain storm about what kind of a 
р Tly to have. But when you get together with some friends, the ideas 
Just seem to flow and you finally hit on something you never could have 
thought of alone. 
Peli nu squelch the minority, you're saying, You can’t be right. 
" Tight, In doing this, the majority becomes a dictator. The same is 
ue of the minority which tries to squelch the majority and take over. 
Both winners and losers on any one issue, then, must abide by these 


rules of the game if they want to keep a democratic group going. 
abide by the rules and tries to 
s. What 


y one 


et But suppose some minority refuses to 
E its ideas across either by force or by other undemocratic mean: 
? you do then? If you don't do something, decisions will be made b 


instead of by the majority. We have an exa 
we can see the way 


r organizations 
people who can 
isn't interested 


Person or a small group, a 


pd = the way Hitler seized power. Closer to home, 
and eeu Party has tried to take over various labo 
Vote m er groups — by organizing a small, active corps of 
enou а through at meetings because the majority 

81 to study the issues or even to attend the meetings. 
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What can you do if something like this happens? Many people feel 
that you are justified in using force to restrain such a group. They say 
that the only minority which must be suppressed is one which, if in power, 
would suppress all other points of view. In line with this idea, Communists 
have been prevented from holding key positions in our government and 
have been “ousted” whenever possible from labor unions and schools. 


Your role 


The democratic group, whether it's a club, a school, the local govern- 
ment, or the nation, follows the will of the majority of its members. Your 
opinion will usually be an ingredient in the decisions that are made. There- 
fore, the better thought-out your opinion is, the better the final decision 
will be. You owe it to yourself and to the groups to which you belong 
to think sincerely and seriously about group problems. And you owe it 
to them to take an active part and make your opinions known. This is 


one way in which you can repay each group for the security, protection, 
skills, or companionship it gives you. 
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VI 


Becoming your own philosopher 


S? FAR, you've been looking at aims and attitudes and actions that 
you may possibly want to make part of your life. You've started a plan 
for a philosophy. It's like making a blueprint for a house. Now how do 
you finish it? How do you get down to choosing all your aims? Even 
harder, how do you act on what you decide? That is, how do you build 
the house from the plans? 


Working on the blueprint 


When the philosopher Socrates heard he had been called “the wisest 
man in Greece,” the news left him dumbfounded. He didn’t consider him- 
self wise but just a philosopher, or seeker of wisdom. So he decided to put 
the matter to a practical test. He went out into Athens, asking all sorts 
of men all sorts of questions. What he discovered was that most people 
didn’t know any more than he did — but they thought they did. He, on the 
other hand, didn’t know much, but knew he didn’t. And this made him the 
wisest of all. 

In the search for your own particular brand of what's right and true, 
your most helpful attitude will be to admit, like Socrates, that you don't 
know all the answers. This will leave you free to look over the widest 
possible range of ideas. 

And with this attitude, you won't think of your blueprint as final, 
even after it seems completed. At any time, a new experience may give 
you different feelings about how you should act toward others and what 
you should aim for. You may keep your main ideas (the main structure 
of the house) but you may change them to some extent (add a back porch 
or an attic). 

For instance, you might feel that every individual is responsible for 
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his own welfare, that it's not your business to go out of your way to help 
others. But if some stranger helps you in an important way — returns 
your lost wallet or purse, helps you into shore when you've swum out 
too far and gotten a cramp — you may alter your ideas. Perhaps you'll 
keep the same basic feeling that, under ordinary circumstances, other 
people's troubles aren't your business. But you may also begin to feel 
that, under certain circumstances, such troubles are your business. 

The reverse could also be true. If you've always gone out of your 
way to help others, you may change somewhat if one or two people take 
advantage of you. You may begin to feel that, though your main feeling 
should be one of helpfulness, you'll be more careful in the future in choos- 
ing whom you help. 

In this way, your philosophy of life will continue to reflect your 
growing experience. 


Knowing the right idea when you meet it 


You may be wondering, “Suppose I keep an open mind and examine 
a lot of ideas carefully; how can I know when I've hit on something that 
really suits me? How do I keep from overlooking an idea or attitude that 
would be just right?" Luckily, your own imagination, feelings, sympathies, 
and ability to reason will come to your aid. 

In a movie, you feel happy or sad, good or bad, along with the hero 
because you can imagine yourself in his shoes. In the same way, you can 
think about the pleasure-as-you-go plan, or any other idea, and ask your- 
self, “Ном would I feel if I lived this way? Would it satisfy me?" 

As a matter of fact, you make most of your decisions this way. Before 
you buy a dress or suit, you imagine yourself in it, and then imagine 
yourself without it but with the money or some other item instead. You 
weigh your feeling for and against the purchase. Then you decide. 


Feeling and thinking your way 


Very often you'll have an immediate sympathy or feeling for an idea. 
It will appeal strongly to your particular personality make-up. 

Your personality plays an important part in the philosophy you de- 
velop. Because you're you, you prefer chocolate to strawberry ice cream, 
or dancing to singing, or reading to writing. In the same way, you pre- 
fer certain feelings and ideas because you're the person you are. If you're 
very independent, it may be that you prefer the live-and-let-live attitude 
in your relations with other people. If you have a tendency to feel affec- 
tion for people, you may prefer the love-all-men-as-brothers attitude. 
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Reason will help you decide whether the goals you've chosen are realistic. 


Though these preferences can help you, they can also lead you into 
unprofitable side roads. Your powers of reasoning, your talent for decid- 
ing things logically, also must come into play. Often, as you probably 
know, if you act purely on impulse without thinking things out, you're 
sorry about it later. It's important to use your mind to direct your active 
imagination and strong feelings. 

When you're choosing a career, for instance, perhaps you daydream 
about becoming a great violinist or a top-notch salesman. Now, your reason 
will be able to tell you whether or not these are realistic goals, whether 
you have any chance of reaching them. If you don't have a talent for 
music, another profession would be more likely to bring you success. If 
you haven't selling ability, you certainly won't be too good as a big 
salesman. 

In planning your career, therefore, you must go about piling up evi- 
dence in a scientific manner. You can do this by taking interest and 
aptitude tests that show what sorts of things you like to do and are apt 
to do well. You may wish to discuss the matter with your teachers and 
parents and friends to get their opinions. Then you can size up the situa- 
tion, and on the basis of the facts discover what vocational goals are 
best for you. 

Your most satisfying choices probably will be based on a combina- 
tion of reason and feelings. You must take into account your own special 
tastes, likes, and dislikes, when deciding anything. Otherwise your choice 
may be logical enough, but it won't suit you. You may, for instance, have 
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considerable ability in working with numbers, but still not enjoy com- 
putational work. In that case, you won't become an accountant, even though 
that might seem a logical choice of a career. If you enjoy art, but know 


you're not a genius, you may decide to go into some related field, such 
as interior decorating. 


Acting on the philosophy you choose 


Once you've chosen your blueprint — your philosophy — how do 
you put it into effect? It's easy enough to say you want to act this way 
or that toward other people, but how do you make the choice a part of your 
daily life. 

One of the things you can do is experiment. You can try out differ- 
ent ideas and attitudes — practice them. Only then can you see how other 
people react to them, and how you feel about them once you put them 
into action. Suppose, for instance, you were to start applying the Golden 
Rule, as we have described it, to your family alone, or to your family and 


friends, or even to strangers. Yow might like or dislike the way people . 


would react to your experiment. In any case, you would learn from the 
results. 

For bridging the gap between “intending” and “doing,” we can offer 
you no more specific suggestions. You'll have to work out your own 
special ways of dealing with situations as they come up. This shouldn't 


be too hard. If you've relied on your imagination, your feelings, and. 


your reason in discovering a way of looking at life that suits you, putting 
your philosophy into action should be a natural, easy thing. 

This doesn't mean you won't make mistakes. "Things are rarely the 
same in life as they are on paper or in a blueprint. Even when you've done 
your best to solve a problem, to act in a certain way, you may not succeed. 
But it must be part of your philosophy to accept this, to realize that not 
all your goals can be reached. Then you must choose other goals. 

The important thing to remember is that a philosophy of life suited to 
you can help you decide on your goals and reach them. Knowing what 
you really want is the first step toward getting it. 


Library 


| For more information... 


| ` The following reading materials will help to supplement the informa- 
tion in this booklet. Ask your counselor or librarian if they are available 
in your school or public library. 


Achieving Maturity. Jane Warters. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. An 
interesting and readable discussion of the qualities that go to make up a mature, 
well-rounded person. 


Ethics for Everyday Living. Mary V. Neff. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1958. 
This booklet discusses ethical problems that young people face, learning to distinguish 
ane from wrong, and how to use problem-solving techniques in making ethical 
choices, 
| Growing Up. 2nd ed. Roy О. Billett and J. Wendell Yeo. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1958. This book discusses various aspects of achieving maturity, including a 
chapter on distinguishing between right and wrong. 


How to Solve Your Problems. Robert H. Seashore and А. C. Van Dusen. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1950. This booklet tells you how to find what your 
problems are and how to solve them effectively. 


How to Think about Ourselves. Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Here is excellent information on how to think about yourself in relation to 
the world of today. Chapter 3 discusses building a personal philosophy. 


Landmarks for Beginners in Philosophy. Edited by Irwin Edman and Herbert W. 
Schneider, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941. This book contains excerpts from 
the great Philosophers — Aristotle, Plato, Hobbes, Kant, and Bergson — and it 
should be interesting to those who want to read further on philosophy. 


Making the Most of School and Life. Clark Robinson, Ed. D. New York: The 
acmillan Co., 1952. Here are many suggestions that will help future citizens to 
achieve happy, useful lives. 


The Great Enterprise: Relating Ourselves to Our World. H. A. Overstreet. New 
ork: W, W, Norton & Co., 1952. Although written for adult men and women, this 
ook will help all young people to understand the world they live in and to work out 

* philosophy that will enable them to be better, happier, and more useful persons. 


The Mature Mind. H. A. Overstreet. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1949. A 
ane and readable book that explains the meaning of emotional maturity. 


7^ This Is the Lite. Wellington С. Pierce, Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 1951. An excel- 
*nt guide for the teen-ager in achieving his goal of well-adjusted living with him- 
Self and others, and in developing a workable philosophy. 


Time Out for Youth. Arthur 5. Gregor. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. Sub- 
wets cf vital interest to teen-agers are discussed, and Chapter 18 should be a valu- 
> “>€ guide in helping you develop a personal philosophy. 


Understanding Yourself. William C. Menninger, M.D. Chicago: Science Research 
thio ciates, 1948. This booklet will help you understand yourself as a person and 
1$, in turn, can help you develop a philosophy to suit your individual needs. 


What Js Honesty? Thaddeus B. Clark. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1952. 
You ; ansion of honesty and how the way you feel about it and practice it can affect 
I life, 


a and Your Life. Helen R. Randolph, Erma Pixley, Dorothy D. Duggan, and Fred 

А °Kinney. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951. Excellent suggestions on how you 

nu Create a satisfying life. Chapter 7 talks about ideas and. ideals and how to put 
em to work. 
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